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-rrZTZ Zience,-to bring home to us His e te rilal 
human life aIIl] * x p r eyes to the presence of His mfo rmi 1 
truths, and open the whole range of knowledge ; 

upraising Spin* ^ as well aS in its more develop 

its early ana forms . It is the more necessary th ’ 

exact, and c should reaUze thiS) because the question 

parents and teach ^ Bible tQ ch ii dren is a difficult ^ 

0t hOW Le To a great extent it must be decided according 
rrexigencL of each individual case; but one or £* 
broad rules must always hold good Chnstian parents who 
themselves feel the value of the Scriptures, and who are 
deeply sensible of the important place which a study of them 
should take in their children’s education, will be careful, and 
rightly careful, to impress upon the young minds entrusted 
to their care, that the Bible is indeed God’s Book, to be 
thought of and reverenced as such ; but they must also be 
careful not to make this fact appear to depend upon any of 
those narrow and cramped theories of inspiration to which 
reference has above been made, and which have often been so 
fatal in their effects. Children must not be made to suppose 
that because the Bible is God’s Book, therefore everything 
contained in it is literally true ; but rather that because 
it is God’s Book everything it contains is meant to teach 
us some truth which, if we take pains to understand, will 
help us to know more of God and of the way in which He 
deals with men, than we could do if these things had not 
been written “ for our learning.” It is not of course intended 
to suggest that the critical spirit should be encouraged in 
young children ; far from this, but the enquiring mind is very 
early awake, and “ Is it really true ? ” is quite as likely to be 
asked of Bible stories as of any others. It is this question 
which parents and teachers must be prepared to answer 
without injuring in the mind of the little ones either the 
veracity or the sacredness of the Scriptures. They cannot do 
so unless they have first themselves asked and answered the 
enquiry, in what sense the things they are teaching are in 
fact true. 


SOM It THOUGHTS ON THE ORIGIN OF 
ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

By Miss Honor Brooke. 

THE subject of Romanesque Architecture is surrounded bv 
great associations : it is linked to the youth of nations, and 
rich in poetical and historical interest; yet it has been 
treated with much neglect ; so much so, that one is not 
surprised by the look of perplexity, which is called forth by 
the mention of the subject. Perhaps the obscurity of its 
origin, and the fact that it developed at a time when western 
Europe was passing from one convulsive throb of expiring 
and kindling life to another, may be one cause of its neglect. 
It survived the rise and fall of many a powerful sovereignty : 
it travelled from Byzantium to the western shores of Ireland ; 
it lingered longest on the banks of the Rhine, and finally 
expired before the superior loveliness of Gothic architecture. 

A style which witnessed so many changes, and adapted 
itself to such varied nationalities, slowly developing into such 
splendour as we witness at Pisa, Lucca and Peterborough, 
is surely worthy of more consideration than is given to it by 
writers on the subject ! 

Why should we look on it merely as a transitional style, — 
merely as an obscure step to the glory of our early Gothic 
churches ? Why not regard it as a complete style in itself, 
rightly called Romanesque, since its roots were laid deep in 
the old Roman Empire ? Like some timid plant it lingered 
long in the ground ; nor did it spring into conscious life 
until the land which had nurtured it had fallen into the 
hands of strangers, and the Empire of Rome had passe 
from the world of fact into the world of idea. It is part y ue 
to the power of this idea over the minds and imaginations 
of the people who invaded Italy, that a nati\e arc itec ure 
was not interfered with by them, nor stifled in its ) out ’ 

°n the contrary, grew up under Goth and om a 
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and vigorous life. But though it s 


Teuton into ® at " e t f me 0 f Rome's greatness, when shel"' 5 
were struck m (0 lhe WO rld ; yet during that tim. 

1“ er , ed . i " u h f be called an architecture : it was more J‘ 
could han«y of construction ; never relinquished 5, 

^rSdlUkep. in *f; h f G b /J s e PerfeCti ° n “0 love,” 

Jess of the architecture of the Greeks. 

One of the greatest writers of our day divides all architect 
into two kinds, -that of the lintel or entablature, and that of 
the arch And, roughly speaking, we might call the tWo 
systems Greek and Roman manner of building. It i s al 
confessed that the Romans were not an artistic people, but 
they were aware of the principle of the arch, and made 
frequent use of it in the construction of their great buildings, 
It is to this fact that the buildings they undertook owe their 
individuality, and that look of massive dignity and strength 
which strikes the beholder with something akin to awe. To 
the Roman the arch was everything; to the Greek it was 
nothing: it might not have existed at all for all he cared 
about it. He had found harmonious and complete expression 
for his artistic sense in the horizontal entablature laid on the 
column : and the exquisite proportion and variety he made to 
exist with these features was sufficient for him. He knew how 
to add to its beauty and enhance its loveliness by sculpture 
and frieze; but it was ever simple and severe in its essence,— 
the architecture of the lintel. 

But when we turn to the Romans, we are at once struck by 
the sight of the arch. We see it rising up in colossal propor- 
tions, compact, massive and powerful, unmoved by time or 
decay, or the changing ways of men, fit emblem of the 
people who reared it, and the enduring power of their sway, 
of those who built it, yet knew not how to add to its 
beauty. One cannot tell what the Romans would have 
done with this grand and striking feature had they further 
developed it,— had they not had the most artistic nation in 
the world at their gates, and afterwards come into c j ose 
connection with them at the conquest of Greece, 
ecame satisfied with taking from their conquered subjec 
t at which they could not, or cared not to develop 
emse ves, the beauty and finished excellence of the r 
manner of building. 
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They acted towards the conquered race as 
preserved all that they thought worth preServW I 7/' ^ : 
Zeus into Jupiter. They did not absolutely thm d . t . Urned 
arch, but they added the Greek manner toJw aSlde the 
construction,— they adorned their buildings with^ ° f 
column and capital. One frequently sees g Rom-, 77" b 
veneered as it were by Grecian orders Take f° bu ‘ dlngs 
the triumphal arches which the late Roman 7 eXample 
profuse in raising. Here we have a massive 
agarnst whose flat surface Greek pilasters and entablatures’ 
etc are placed = the construction is Roman, the decoration 
is Greek. A style cannot be said to exist until it has 
a decoration suitable to the principles of its construction 
and the buildings just named are singularly severe and 
void of anything ornamental. The Romans found in 
classic Greece just what they felt a need of— grace and 
elegance,— and they accordingly masked their round-arched 
buildings with all the luxury of Grecian detail, column and 
pediment and entablature. Thus in imitating the Greeks 
they lost individuality, and the proper development of the 
construction of the round arch was delayed for centuries. 
At the same time many buildings arose which might have 
belonged to Greece itself, and stood side by side with these, 
which showed the strange mingling of the two methods. 
But it was to the detriment of each, for the Romans never 
developed their own system on account of the partial adop- 
tion of the Greek ; and the Greek died a slow death at the 
hand of its captors, — it faded away like some beautiful plant 
that suffers from being brought into other soil, — strange to it. 
But as I said it was fatal to the growth of a native architecture 
amongst the Romans, it hindered the architectural utterance 
of the people, until such time as that people had almost 
ceased to exist as a nation, with the downfall of the Empire, 
classical feeling declined like everything else, for there was 
little time for building with the barbarian thundering at t e 
gates. 

During the long time in which the classical Roman st) le 

continued, it seems strange that it never occurte 

builder to place his round arch directly on t e ca P’^’ 
make, in fact, the column a support to the ^ le of 
0n ce taken laid the foundation of a 
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Xhe column indeed was a feature borr OWe . 
architecture. the latter its service was diff er . e(3 

frnm the »«*. entab lature : it was the beautiful h 
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which horizontal lines were paramo 


unt- 


but '^/"r ^"architecture. It brought forward the arch *' 
lfe , ^claiming it to be the chief construct' 

of JL MMy. Thus u ^ a deat . 


new 


mt 0 

and 


* c f-vle m wnu-** i ain 

maid ot a siy service as support to the arch if „ 

w when brought into serv^ ^ ^ ^ » U ^v e 

i 

e i 

blow to'the entablature: it was the beginning of that glori 0Us 
s ' ies of buildings which we assoc, ate with the names „ f 
Pisa and Venice and Durham, indeed I might add Ami ens 
and Westminster; for where would be the greatness of their 
pillared aisles if it were not in the fact that their soaring 
arches rest on capitals, adorned with sculptural foliage, 0 f 
which the ancient Grecian column with its acanthus wreathed 
capital was the prototype ? 

We are so accustomed to this feature in mediaeval buildings, 
that we hardly pause to think or enquire when it first arose! 
we can hardly conceive a time when it was a novelty. This 
one fact, the beginning of what is true Romanesque, the first 
real development of the round arch system was first accom- 
plished by Diocletian. That Emperor had built for himself 
a magnificent palace at Spalato, to which on the abdication of 
the empire in the year 303 he retired. The ruins of this 
splendid abode are still to be seen. The intelligent traveller 
will be struck by nothing so much as a row of arches in the 
vestibule ; a colonnade of round arches, each resting on the 
capital of its pillar. It looks perfectly natural, and nothing 
new to us ; but to the builders of the 4th century it was the 
opening out of a new era, an era indeed they were slow in enter- 
ing for the experiment was not soon again repeated), but one 
which began for them a future that stretched far into those 


lands and amongst those peoples they had been wont to call 
Barbarians. 

But this great invention was not immediately followed up- 
n the history of architectural styles there is no sudden bre a 
anywhere, the transition is always slow and characterize 
rst ^ old and new appearing together, until the new 3 
become completely established and the old drops into thep 3 ^ 
e era I am now entering on is looked down upon 
ntempt by the classic purist, he sees in it nothin# bu 
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slow corruption of ancient forms. But a tr,^ • • , 

us> that out of apparent death, a new life , Dr " 

Empire was slowly dying, but it had made known thm I, '" ° W 
vast dominions the usage of the round arch t ° ghoutUs 

for this great constructive principle assert itsehanTgXr 
t0 ttself all that was most harmonious to its character and 
form It would be tmposstble to determine the exact tt“e 


in which Romanesque Architecture actually began but T 
hope I have sufficiently established the fact, that as k round 
arched system, its origin dates from the time of Rome’s real 
greatness— that its development was delayed for centuries 
but that in the fourth century it put forth feeble, but certain 
signs of a new departure and a new life ; and with the pro- 
clamation of Constantinethat Christianity was to he the religion 
of the state, a new building period arose. The architectural 
monuments of earlier times supplied the Christians with both 
material and models for their buildings. These models were 
the Pagan temples, and the great secular buildings the 
Basilicas. The temples were with a few exceptions quite 
unfit for Christian worship, but the Basilicas or Halls of 
Justice were eminently fitted for it. 

There was the long nave ready to receive the congregation, 
the tribune or apse at one end (from whence the judge was 
wont to administer justice) became the seat of the bishop 
with his clergy ranged round the semicircle of the apse. 

These Halls of Justice which were furnished with a transept 
intersecting the nave at one point, already prefigured the 
cruciform church. The Basilica was in every point the ready- 
made church, it could be used directly as such, and as a DP® 
on which other churches might be erected ; it formed indee 
the model of future churches throughout Western Christen om. 
The Pagan temples supplied materials for these buildings, 
their columns were set up again, and all the arrangeme 
were borrowed from the Basilica; but the c ie a e ! . 

that the new buildings received in f ^'thTarch should rest 
great invention of Diocletian, t.e, t h ^ should 

on the capital of the column, in fa ^ buildings 

form a direct support to the arch. , , had all 

offered a striking contt ast to the temp es, . j d To 

.heit charm on ?he an 

many people the plain and almost b y 
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" InZ church is as uninteresting as a Methodist 

early na ve, unrelieved on its exterior by buttress 

chapel. itie * an unvaried monotony of wall-surface 
° r r nna nlv at intervals by a single-headed window ; at one 

broken only t h e apse, its wall likewise pierced 

No -r breaks the J n ^ 
of rte line of building-. The dome or cupola was not u „. 
known to the Romans, but the use of it had declined, ana 
when we meet it again it is in Byzantium. It found scant favour 
with the western builder; there are indeed a few notable 
exceptions in Ravenna and Venice, but the reason of this 
is found in the fact that these cities weie in close connection 
with the East— and so they reproduced Eastern forms. The 
use of the cupola was rare until Brunelleschi formed the 
daring project of crowning his church at Florence, with such 
a dome as Michael Angelo declared he would imitate at Rome, 
his should be “greater but not more beautiful.” 

There is no country so favourable to the study of the 
Romanesque as Italy. There we see it before its development 
into a consistent style, and it is there that we may note its 
efforts to become such ; and it is from there that it connects 
itself with the general history of the world and passes out at 
length to the furthest limits of the Empire. 

In Rome itself this form of Architecture never became 
prevalent, but it spread itself through the provinces where 
there was not the same amount of classical association to 
keep it in check. A round-arched style can never be so 
satisfactory or so beautiful as a pointed style, but it has 
certain capacities of grandeur and massiveness, with a 
sentiment of great completeness and honesty when carried 
out consistently; and with appropriate decoration it has as 
legitimate a claim to admiration as the Greek or the Gothic: 
and yet by some it is looked down on as a corruption of the 
classical Roman, and by others as a mere stepping-stone to 
the mediaeval pointed styles. But there are those who feel 
the interest that gathers round the early age of our era — that 
time when the old was giving way to the new, when the warm 
' e of the Northern nations was being infused into 

t e body of the decrepit and dying Empire. Ih e ma -8 lC 
interest of those times has cast a charm and a richness of 
sociation round every building connected with them, af1 
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supremely in those who witness to the coming ZfT , 

of things, for each building has its ow „ tale f 1,ew order 

on its walls, and each building acts like a beacon! ilSTo 
££ “ !^r' l ° POmt ^ bangs or!! 

Perhaps there is no spot i„ the whole of , 
w, messes to an ago so completely passed away as the now 
desolate town of Ravenna. Here we stand as it were on an 
isthmus between two worlds-the world of ancient Imperial 
Rome, and the world of Goth and Teuton. Here we see the 
Sepulchral Chapel that the daughter ol Theodosius built 
for herself, where her remains repose and those of her husband 
and son— the only tombs of the Ctesars that have never been 
disturbed. And here we find the palace and the tomb. The 
palace now in ruins is of a very early form of Romanesque, 
akin to the so-called “ Saxon style ” of England. It is the 
first time that small pillars, supported on brackets, had been 
seen in Italy,— the first time that small pillars had been 
introduced as division of windows, reminding one at once of 
St. Benet’s, Cambridge. As to the door, it is round-headed, 
a great change from the square-headed doorways of classical 
times. Unfortunately this noble building was destroyed by 
Charlemagne, who carried off its pillars and marbles to 
decorate his own buildings across the Alps. The noble 
character of Theodoric is well represented in the splendid 
church he erected in this, the city of his choice — a glorious 
procession of saints is represented in mosaic on the w’alls 
above the arches, bearing gifts to the Holy Child and His 
mother. We can well afford to lose the triforium, when its 
place is so amply supplied by this rich decoration. 

On the reconquest of Italy under Justinian, there came a 
brief period of transient splendour to the eastern empire. It 
is at Ravenna, and here alone, that we find traces ° 1 at 
far-off period. San Vitale still remains as it came from the 
hands of its architect, thirteen hundred years ago, its cupo 
its mosaics, the capitals to its columns, all re ^ or *** e 
origin. Its contemporary at Constantinop e, t. ‘ 

have been more magnificent, but to us it a * n °,, * etan 
intense interest, for the desecrating hand o e 

has destroyed all but its construction. , notice 

In San Vitale, as well as in Theodonc's church, we nottce 
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tbe arches are round-headed, and rest on 

a Peculiar feature ^ heathendom) the capitals of which ar e 

columns (the sp an Marco at Venice; but the arches do 
very like tho ^ ^ capjtals> they have a stilted ap . 
n0t In consequence of something else being thrust 

pearance ^ effect ifi produced in Charlemagne’s 
"at Aachen, which it is believed he borrowed from San 
Vitale The pillars in Charlemagne s church (especially 0 f 
the eallery which surrounds the upper part of the circular 
church have the strangest appearance, forming, as it were, a 
second capital placed on the first. When I saw this first, my 
idea was that the pillars, robbed from some ancient building, 
had been found too short to do their work without the intro- 
duction of this which, for want of a better word, I have called 
a second capital. But I believe this is not the fact— the 
truth lies, rather, that the arch resting directly on its support 
was a novelty still, and that the builders, not having quite got 
over the notion that columns ought to support an entablature, 
left a remnant of the latter above the capital. This is to me 
the most satisfactory way of accounting for a feature which 
must strike the most casual observer on going into the 
churches of Ravenna and that of Charlemagne. Although 
the churches at Ravenna are all glorious within, the same 
cannot be said of their outside. They are built chiefly of 
brick; their bell-towers, which are round like those of Ireland, 
are of later introduction (probably due to the Lombards). 
There is little to disturb the dullness of their exteriors ; in 
this we see how they had left the pagan temple behind, 
which had such a varied outside in column, frieze and 
sculpture. The noble church at Torcello (near Venice) which 
is many centuries later than its type at Ravenna, boasts of 
an exterior equally monotonous, and unsuggestive of the 
precious marbles and beautiful sculpture which is found 
within. Ihe visitor has reason to be surprised at the beauty 
that awaits him when he enters. 

With the invasion and possession of northern Italy by th e 
Lombards, no new style of architecture was introduce 
^ hat is called Lombard is but the Romanesque of the 
country, fostered and developed in the hands of the invaders 
\\hen they had settled down in the lands they had conqu ere 
s they have left their name a heritage to the northern P a * 
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of Italy, so they have left their name to a form of Romanescr 
wh.ch grew up dur.ng them dominion, and which arrived at 
peculiar distinctness and grandeur W after th J l l 
submitted to the first Teutonic Caesar y had 

The traveller in Italy when first he stands before one of 
these great Lombard churches, is struck with surprise and 
wonder. He sees in ,t features known to him in the Norman 
style, and even in the Gothtc.-for example, the fine wheel 
window which adorns the West front of San Zeno at Verona 
reminds him, not only of Peterborough, but of Westminster 
The strange porch which projects below the wheel window 
is the type of many a lovely porch which we see in old 
English churches, rising amongst quiet green graves and 
forming a shelter to the gathering congregation. 

The unsightly exteriors of the earlier Romanesque now 
give way to an infinity of small arches resting on ornamental 
shafts ; these often form galleries, and often on the outside of 
the apse rise tier upon tier. This is the case with the 
cathedral church of Murano, the apse of which Mr. Ruskin, 
in his “ Stories of Venice,” has devoted much beautiful 
writing and engraving to immortalise. 

Some churches, such as San Ambrosio at Milan, St. 
Michele at Pavia, and San Zeno at Verona, witness to the 
immense progress that Romanesque architecture had made 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. One great invention is due 
to it, namely, the addition to the church of the campanile or 
bell-tower. There is nothing which forms so leading a 
feature to our northern churches as the steeple. It breaks up 
the roof line and gathers into itself, as it were, the whole 
mass of the building. Ihe Lombard builder did not inc ° 1 ’ 
porate it into his church, he usually placed it near, ut s 
apart. It is generally square, rising like a so itary sen i in 
without help of buttress or support of any kind, ® 
of windows increasing towards the top, a certain towers of 
characterising the whole. The later °™ an ® n£ r e r standing 
Germany are gathered into the b £ ld ^ ° a quite peculiar 
apart, they form in their wonderfu g P some be ing 

feature, unlike anything of the j ^ endj as W e see in 

placed at the west and some a 

some fine examples at Cologne. ue j s the true 

I have said that columnar Romanesq 
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nf the early Roman style ; but there is another 
outcome of t ^ seen in the great Lombard churches 
outcome vvhic f ar north of the Alps. ThU 

•"» spread from a.y <o coIumn> but on a P ^ 

( °7JX can by no means be ca.led a c„C 

S k is sometimes round. At times it has small shafts 
toed into its nooks, but they act as simple decoration. Th is 
feature is seen in some of the great Rhine churches in 
its purest development. Extreme rudeness of sculptured 
imagery, a hardness and squareness of outline, distinguishes 
the Lombard building. It must not be judged merely 0 „ 
decorative grounds, it never rose to the ideal perfection of 
the styles that preceded or followed it. It is a question yet 
unanswered whether a round aiched building is capable of 
systematic decoration, such as essentially belonged to the 
Greek and Gothic. But, granting the force of the doubt, we 
are apt to forget it all when we stand before such glorious 
examples of Italian Romanesque as the churches of Lucca 
and Pisa. The style approaches to an ideal perfection in 
these noble buildings. The west front of Pisa is as far 
removed from the plain faijades of early Romanesque as 
Rheims is from St. Denis. It rises in marble colonnades, tier 
upon tier, till the gable of the roof is reached, the whole 
forming a shining face of varied and precious marbles. On 
entering the building the effect of majestic grandeur is most 
impressive. Here, as in Lucca, there is a partial return to the 
earlier method of the column supporting the arch alone. 
Ihis, combined with increase of skill in decoration, unites in 
making a building which one could not believe that anyone 
would refuse a place amongst the consistent architectural 
styles of the past. 

Ihe nth century was a great building period in Europe. 
In England, ^Romanesque— or, as it is called, “Anglo-Saxon 
Th" lt ^ cture received a new* impulse from the Normans, 
hey found both in England and in Ireland a style far from 
eing rude, and not unlike their own ; it remained for them 
nf u ^ la * : they found. No large cathedral or minster 

• axon wotkmanship remains to tell us what this style 
° ' v ^ en carried out on a large scale, we are fain to be 
buf IT Z lth the parish churc h, and even these are few; 
e 1 orman cathedral remains to tell us what a roun 
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architects, uuewe nave no entire cathedral hniH ; Z 
but the naves of Durham and Peterbom., n . 1 " that style > 
church of Iffley and St. Peter’s, Northamnt ’ ^ Parish 

existed, would be sufficient to tell of wonderfuUi “I 0 " 6 

and richness, which through the ZZ S ,p,en < l °“ r 
Romanesque architecture had attained to ' centur ies 
The Norman style is, perhaps, the richest form of 
Romanesque, it is certainly the one that appeals to us mos 
as a nation. We are familiar with it in England and in 
Dublin we have the beautiful transept of Christ Church 
witnessing to the time w’hen this city was within the Norman 
pale. There is something unspeakably grand and serious 
about the buildings of this period. If we place one of them 
side by side with, for instance, the Sainte Chapelle at Paris 
one might be forced to confess that, of the two, the Norman 
is the more religious. It has gathered to itself all the 


features of Lombard Romanesque that are worth preserving, 
adding to that certain characteristics which give it the air of 
an independent style; so that we know a Norman building at 
once, even though we stumble across it in south Italy or 
Sicily. 

The architecture of the round arch has had a long lineage. 
We have taken a glance at its beginning in ancient Rome, 
and its development through those ages when western 
Christendom was settling down into modern Europe: indeed, 
before the Europe of our own day was fixed into definite 
boundaries, it had given way to the Pointed style, still we 
may speak of German and Irish and Norman Romanesque 
as well as Italian and Acquitanian. And though each name 
may call up to the mind peculiarities incidental to differences 
of race and temperament, it is still the architecture of the 
round arch — each country bearing a blossom o t at see 
which was sown in a remote civilization and a ar o epo 
and we feel how much more we can enjoy the ossom w 
we recognize from where the plant original!) sprung 


